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Developing  competent  lay  leadership  is  a  major  task  for  the 
Army  chaplain.  Since  the  early  1960s  major  Christian  denomina- 
tions have  been  engaged  in  redefinition  of  lay  ministry  and  in- 
creasing utilization  of  lay  persons  in  all  areas  of  pastoral,  ad- 
ministrative and  liturgical  activity.  Clericalism,  the  scourge 
of  earlier  ages,  is  unfortunately  still  alive  today  and  offers, 
in  this  writer's  opinion,  the  most  serious  threat  to  lay  involve- 
ment. Alden  Kelley  proposed  a  perspective  on  ministry  especially 
valuable  for  the  military  chaplaini  "the  laity  is  understood  as 
the  Church,  not  defined  over  against  the  Church,  as  part  of  the 
Church  nor  an  order  in  the  Church."1  The  Army  religious  communi- 
ty is  not  distinct  from  its  civilian  equivalent.  Both  chaplains 
and  laity  entering  military  life  bring  expectations  determined  by 
civilian  experiences.  Many  endorsing  agencies  try  to  provide  a 
regular  updating  of  that  vital  civilian  experience.  In  May  1972 
the  lay  movement  was  recognized  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  in  this 
key  statement i  "The  role  of  the  laity  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
ministry."2 

That  concern  found  expression  in  the  Five  Year  Planning  Gui« 
dance  for  Fiscal  Years  197^-1978  and  1975-1979.  Two  major  trends 


*Alden  D.  Kelley,  The  People  of  God  (Greenwich!  Seabury 
Press,  1962),  p.  32. 

2U.  S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, Newsletter,  1  May  1972. 
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suggested  a  need  for  increased  lay  involvement  in  Army  religious 

programs i 

First,  ahurches  are  encouraging  increased  lay  participation 
in  religious  activities  and  ministrations  previously 
reserved  for  the  clergy.  Second,  congregational  struc- 
tures are  shifting  from  the  large,  corporate  activity  .  .  . 
to  smaller  groups  organized  around  issues  and  needs. 3 

These  trends  signal  the  demise  of  spectator  religion.  Participa- 
tion is  the  rallying  cry  for  the  young,  the  poor,  racial  minori- 
ties and; all  others  who  look  to  the  churches  and  synagogues  to 
give  their  lives  meaning  and  fulfilment.  Clyde  H.  Reid^  echoed 
the  call  for  participative  leadership  when  he  stated  that  if  a 
minister  was  not  releasing  the  ministry  of  his  own  people,  he  was 
not  fully  carrying  out  his  own  ministry* 

This  study  will  suggest  certain  procedures  by  which  laity 
can  be  recruited,  trained,  and  utilized  in  religious  programs  in 
the  Army.  Besides  examining  current  literature,  the  writer  sur- 
veyed a  representative  group  of  active  duty  chaplains  including 
students  of  the  Career  Course  and  selected  faculty  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School.  A  copy  of  the  survey  with 
tabulated  results  is  attached  as  an  appendix*  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  the  two  objectives  of  the  survey,  namely  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  relative  number  of  chaplains  having  experience  with 
a  chapel  council,  the  councils  purpose,  its  membership,  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  commander,  and  what  problems  it  occasioned i 


3u.  3.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  Five  Year  Planning  Guidance  for  FY  1975-1979.  p.  17. 

**Clyde  H.  Peid,  "Pastoral  Care  through  Small  Groups," 
Pastoral  Psychology  18  (March  1967) i  20. 
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and  (2)  what  area3  of  lay  utilization  were  moat  common  with  chap- 
lains, how  laity  are  most  effectively  recruited,  and  what  functions 
require  training. 

The  Five  Year  Planning  Guidance  and  a  recent  training  docu- 
ment* both  indicate  two  main  areas  of  lay  ministry,  i.e.,  lay  as- 
sistance as  part  of  a  team  working  with  the  chaplain,  and  lay 
leadership  for  a  congregation  without  a  military  chaplain.  Only 
the  first  area  is  treated  in  this  paper.  Valid  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  second  area  may  be  drawn  from  the  paper,  but  its  lim- 
ited scope  precludes  detailed  treatments  of  both  subjects. 


5u.  3.,  Department  of  the  Army,  United  States  Continental 
Army  Command,  Chaplain  Training  Packet,  lesson  6,  "Lay  Involve- 
ment in  the  Post  Religious  Program,"  April  1973. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAY  LEADERSHIP 

Lay  involvement  can  be  divided  into  two  categories,  i.e., 
distinct  ministries  and  shared  leadership.  These  terms  are  not 
f^j    mutually  exclusive  but  describe  differing  modes  of  participation 
in  the  chapel  program.  Each  will  be  considered  separately. 

y 

Distinct  Ministries 
The  survey  indicated,  in  order  of  diminishing  frequency, 
which  areas  of  lay  ministry  had  value  for  chaplains.  Tasks  such 
as  ushering,  office  help,  choir,  and  Sunday  School  teaching  were 
omitted  as  being  commonplace.   (See  item  7.)  A  reminder  that 
the  listing  should  not  be  considered  as  an  order  of  merit  is 
found  in  Seward  Hiltner's  observation  that  leadership  should  be 
according  to  competence,  and  "The  competence  is  ultimately  func- 
tional, i.e.,  the  combination  of  abilities  that  can  best  get  the 
job  done."6  He  went  on  to  say  that  "ministry  involves  a  common- 
ality of  basic  task  and  mutual  appreciation  of  different  functions 
in  performing  that  task.  No  one  means  of  functional  expression  is 
inherently  better  than  any  other."? 

Responsibility  for  overall  supervision  of  religious  activi- 
ties belongs  to  the  chaplain.  As  an  extens^on  of  his  general 


6Seward  Hiltner,  Ferment  in  the  Ministry  (New  Yorki  Abingdon 
Press,  1969),  p.  35. 

7lbid.,  p.  79. 
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responsibility  for  the  command  religious  program  "The  chaplain, 
because  of  his  position,  professional  training  and  experience,  is 
the  supervisor  and  director  of  all  lay  activities  in  the  congrega- 
tion."® Supervision  has  been  an  integral  aspect  of  the  role  of 
Christian  leaders  since  the  appearance  of  the  episkopos  in  the 
Pauline  epistles.  Such  chief  ministers  were  the  facilitators  of 
the  total  work  of  the  religious  community.  Indeed,  as  Hiltner 
observed,  "it  may  turn  out  that  the  unique  structural  contribu- 
tion of  Christianity  to  group  life  is  its  implicit  conception  of 
supervision. "9  How  a  chaplain  encourages,  supervises  and  evalu- 
ates lay  ministries  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  his  total 
parish  program. 

The  survey  did  not  clearly  indicate  the  relative  success  of 
various  recruiting  methods.  While  seeking  volunteers  received 
the  highest  frequency  of  selection,  personal  persuasion  and  recom- 
mendations from  other  chapel  members  were  separated  by  only  one 
vote.  Several  respondents  revealed  a  preference  for  employing 
all  methods  simultaneously. 

Training  is  another  vital  concern.  Enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment must  be  complemented  by  ability  in  order  to  effectively  accom- 
plish any  task  of  ministry.  The  Five  Year  Planning  Guidance  envi- 
sions a  system  of  leadership  training  which  "encourages  maximum 
involvement  in  the  learning  process,  and  prepares  lay  persons  to 
lead  a  variety  of  activities."10  Such  a  broad  program  corresponds 


8Chaplain  Training  Packet.  "Lay  Involvement,"  p.  9. 
°Hiltner,  p.  36. 
*°Five  Year  Plan,  p.  16. 
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to  the  equally  broad  objectives  of  the  National  Training  Labora- 
tories. Specific  ministerial  functions  or  skills  for  those  areas 
that  chaplains  indicated  required  training  (see  Appendix)  might 
best  be  taught  on  the  tutorial  or  apprenticeship  models,  with  a 
concurrent  textual  reading  program. 

Encouragement  of  lay  ministry  is  not  without  risk.  Among 
problems  which  might  be  anticipated  are  those  relating  to  the  lay 
person,  the  congregation  or  the  chaplains  (see  Appendix,  item  9). 
Self-authenticating  persons  are  ready  to  volunteer  but  often  have 
ulterior  motives,  and  once  in  a  position  they  tend  to  reject  any 
supervision.  A  broad  appeal  for  help  may  receive  volunteers  for 
less  demanding  tasks  and  leave  open  more  critical  functions. 
Members  of  the  congregation  can  resist  the  leadership  roles  of 
their  peers  out  of  envy  or  by  stating  their  preference  for  the 
more  professional  ministry  of  the  chaplain.  The  chaplain  himself 
can  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  lay  ministry, 
if  he  is  not  willing  to  ta  e  the  risk  of  sharing  his  authority. 
While  any  of  these  problems  may  be  expected,  an  awareness  of  their 
potential  threat  can  facilitate  their  resolution. 


y 


Shared  Leadership 

As  stated  above,  participative  leadership  has  high  priority 
in  chaplain  activities. 

P_)       We  must  begin  to  create  ...  a  "council  of  military  person- 
nel" who  become  involved  in  the  total  program  of  the  chap- 
laincy. .  .  .  What  we  have  in  mind  is  actually  a  board  of 
overseers  or  a  council  .  .  .  which  actually  makes  decisions 
and  says,  "this  is  the  way  we  would  like  to  express  our 
stewardship  for  this  congregation  and  our  interest  in  the 
religious  program."11 

Of  the  seventy-two  chaplains  who  responded  to  the  survey,  only 
thirty  percent  indicated  experience  with  chapel  advisory  councils. 
The  function  of  "Determining  goals  and  priorities,"  which  related 
to  the  specific  task  of  a  council,  was  rated  fifth  (see  item  7) 
by  the  total  group,  second  by  those  having  councils,  and  seventh 
by  those  not  having  councils.  Additional  emphasis  on  the  deci- 
sion-making aspect  of  the  council  was  reflected  in  the  responses 
to  item  5» 

While  the  Training  Packet  gave  strong  initial  emphasis  to 
the  concept  of  shared  leadership,  a  subsequent  paragraph12  sug- 
gested that  the  council's  task  was  more  routine  administrative 
matters  and  that  it  was  convened  at  the  chaplain's  pleasure. 
The  distinction  between  shared  leadership  and  distinct  ministries 
is  ambiguous  in  the  packet,  both  functions  being  discussed  under 


^Chaplain  Training  Packet.  "Lay  Involvement,"  p.  i_. 
12Ibid.,  p.  8. 


8 
the  general  category  of  lay  involvement.  Thus  a  statement  such 

as  "The  purpose  of  the  layman  is  mainly  to  assist  and  support  the 
decisions  and  policy  set  by  the  chaplain  and  the  commander"! 3 
seems  to  contradict  the  goal  of  participative  leadership.  As  Lind- 
gren  described  the  situationi  "when  completed  plans  are  thrust  up- 
on the  laity  either  by  the  clergy  or  the  denomination,  the  result 

^pj\    will  be  either  a  dependent  acceptance  with  little  participation, 

or  revolution  and  rejection  of  the  proposal.  "lZf  A  chapel  advisory 

^JJ         council  has  the  potential  for  a  dynamic  religious  program  which 
can  mobilize  all  the  human  resources  of  the  chapel  congregation 
and  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  wider  military  community. 

Group  structure  is  another  factor  that  strongly  correlates 
with  leadership.1 5  The  survey  profile  of  the  average  council  re- 
veals a  group  composed  largely  of  military  personnel,  tending  to 
be  dominated  by  officers  but  showing  progress  towards  inclusive- 
ness  with  wives,  singles,  and  youth  represented  (see  item  2). 
Selection  processes  were  often  not  democratic  (item  3),  and  stable 
terms  of  office  were  indicated  (item  4-).  The  utilization  of  PMOC , 
PWOC,  and  PYOC  officers  as  members  of  the  advisory  council,  the 
practice  of  Fifth  Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Europe,16  tends  to  limit  repre- 
sentativeness. Not  all  men,  women,  or  youth  choose  to  be  active 


^ 


13ibid.,  p.  3. 

1^Alvin  J.  Lindgren,  "Church  Administration  as  Dynamic  Pro- 
cess," Pastoral  Psychology  20  (September  1969)1  1^. 

i^Charles  E.  Hendry  and  Murray  G.  Ross,  New  Understandings 
of  Leadership  (New  Yorkt  Association  Press,  1957),  p.  25. 

l6U.S.,  Department  the  Army,  Fifth  U.  S.  Army  Corps, 
Project — Utilization  of  Lavmen.  "Organization  of  Parish  or  Chapel 
Council,"  January  1971. 
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in  such  voluntary  associations,  and  the  image  of  a  super-director- 
ate might  tend  to  enhance  the  compartmentalized  thinking  about 
the  Church  in  terms  of  separate  programs  for  sex  and  age  groups. 
If  true  representation  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  council,  then 
members-at- large  need  to  be  included.  Careful  thought  must  then 
be  given  to  recruitment  for  the  council,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  closed  corporation  or  elite  group. 

Having  committed  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  council  and 


n    having  devised  a  scheme  of  recruitment,  the  chaplain  must  take 
steps  to  insure  that  the  group  will  function  and  accomplish  its 

YY|    goals.  The  following  characteristics  of  task-oriented  groups  are 
helpful i  the  members  must  have  a  "collective  perception  of  unity' 

\J)         or  group  consciousness,  a  shared  sense  of  purpose,  a  pattern  of 
healthy  interaction,  and  ability  to  act  in  a  unitary  manner. *7 
How  they  achieve  such  a  level  of  ability  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  quality  of  their  training. 

A  heterogeneous  group  like  a  chapel  council  does  not  begin 
working  together  as  a  well-oiled  machine.  The  literature  of  the 
National  Training  Laboratories  recognizes  this  fact.  Preliminary 
training  is  necessary  for  adequate  group  performance,  and  among 
the  models  available,  laboratory  groups  (T-groups  or  sensitivity 
groups)  and  skill  practice  groups*^  offer  the  most  helpful  ap- 
proaches. With  time  a  critical  factor  and  exposure  a  necessity, 
a  chaplain  could  plan  an  on-post,  weekend  retreat  model  for  form- 
ing his  council.  The  T-group  could  effectively  be  utilized  for 


17Malcolm  and  Hulda  Knowles,  Introduction  to  Group  Dynamics 
(New  York i  Association  Press,  19?2),  p.  41. 

*8Ibid.,  pp.  79-80. 
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the  preliminary  phase,  with  outside  resource  persons  if  skills 
are  not  available  within  the  post  community,  and  actual  council 
meetings  during  the  year  could  serve  as  skill  practice  sessions. 
This  would  provide  less  experienced  members  of  the  council  valu- 
able growth  opportunities  in  leadership  traits  and  enhance  the 
morale . 

^         Among  the  problems  to  be  anticipated  in  using  a  lay  adviso- 
ry council,  certainly  the  foremost  is  the  relationship  of  the 

lUj    commander  to  the  council.  Of  the  survey  respondents  not  one  sug- 
gested that  the  council  posed  any  threat  to  a  commander i  in  fact 
the  majority  claimed  command  support  for  their  council's  efforts. 
The  issue  of  responsibility  for  the  command  religious  program  is 
critical  to  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  any  chapel  coun- 
cil. If  the  chaplain  can  demonstrate  his  own  abilities  as  a  group 
leader  and  produce  results  which  positively  affect  the  spiritual 
and  moral  health  of  the  command,  then  he  need  not  fear  adverse 
reactions  from  his  commander.  His  development  of  leadership 
within  the  council  can  only  strengthen  the  whole  command  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  unit  mission. 

The  strongest  possible  threat  to  the  successful  working  of 
a  chapel  council  is  the  chaplain  himself.  Seward  Hiltner  stated 
the  point  well  when  he  said,  -The  fact  is  that  what  ministers  say 
they  like  to  do  is  precisely  what  they  do  alone  .  .  .  without  hav- 
ing to  consult  anyone  but  God,  and  that  what  they  dislike  doing  is 
consulting  and  winning  and  relating  to  other  people  in  order  to  get 
something  done. "19  working  within  the  framework  of  a  council 

^Hiltner,  p.  71. 
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should  not  be  attempted  by  any  chaplain  who  is  not  committed  to 
the  principles  of  group  dynamics.  However,  he  who  does  use  col- 
lective leadership  within  his  congregation  may  expect  a  rich 
return  on  his  ministry. 
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APPENDIX    (SURVEY) 

My  area  of  research  is  lay  participation  in  chapel  activities. 
Your  input  is  vital  to  the  development  of  this  topic.   Please 
complete  the  following  form  and  return  it  NLT  5  Nov.  to  Chaplain 
David  W.  Kent,  Group  7. 

1.  I  (have)  (have  not)  had  a  Chapel  Advisory  Council  or  Parish 
Council.   (If  your  answer  is  in  the  negative,  please  complete  only 
items  7  -  9. ) 

2.  Membership  in  the  council  included  (check  applicable  item): 

officers  _20_ 
NCO's  20 
EM  J6_ 
Wl  VES   17 
SI NGLES   13 

youth  jjt-^ 

3.  Council  members  were  selected,  by: 

invitation  from  chaplain  \2 
election  by  congregation  3 
nomination  of  predecessor   0 

volunteering 8 

other  method   4.  If  so,  describe:  position  in 

congregation 

4.  Council  members  served: 

annual  terms  8_ 

until  relieved  or  withdrew   5m 
until  rotated   9 

5-   The  function  of  the  council  can  best  be  described  as: 
with  the  chaplain,  to  plan  chapel  programs 

and  activities  1? 
to  represent  major  groups  within  chapel  8  "*" 
to  rubber-stamp  the  chaplain's  deci si ons  0 

to  supervise  the  activities  of  various  

groups,  e.g.  Sunday  School,  Choir,  PWOC 

6.   How  would  you  describe  the  Commander's  attitude  towaro  the 
council  and  its  purpose? 

The  council  was  helpful. 
The  council  was  of  questionable  worth. 
The  council  challenged  his  authority. 
Respondents  indicating  no  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  3 

NOTES i  (1)   Total  distribution  =125,  total  returned  =  ?2 

(2)  Total  indicated  "have  had  chapel  council"  =  22 

(3)  Total  indicated  "have  not  had  "    "    ■  ■  49 

(4)  Numbers  in  blanks  represent  number  of  respondents 
selecting  each  item 


7.   i  have  founo  laity  valuable  in  the  following  areas  (please 
check  applicable  items,  ano  also  indicate  with  an  asterisk  those 
functions  requiring  training)? 

2   Determining  goals  and  priorities 

of  total  chapel  program  34 

8  Planning  and  conducting  worship 

9  Lay  reading  Scripture  lessons 
6   Preach i ng 
6   Altar  guild  (care  of  linens, 

communion  vessels,  etc.)         38 
4   Evangelism  (calling  on  new  mem- 
bers, visiting  in  homes)  39 
8   Counseling                          26 
♦Welfare  activivies  (providing  fooo, 

transportation,  child  care,  clothing, 
emergency  housing)  13 

10   Youth  work  57 

4   Training  others  for  ministry  15 

Other  (please  describe  below) 


8.  My  best  method  for  obtaining  persons  for  lay  ministry  has 
been:         asking  for  volunteers  37 

Screen  1 ng.  new  arrivals  20 

Personal  persuasion    .  36 

Recommendations  from  other  

chapel  members  35 

9.  Please  oescribe  briefly  any  problem  areas  you  have  encoun- 
tered OR  WOULD  ANTICIPATE  BY  HAVING  AN  ACTIVE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
IN  YOUR  CHAPEL. 

NOTES i  (1)  Numbers  to  left  of  categories  in  item  7  indicate  total 
responses  for  functions  requiring  training 

(2)  Numbers  to  right  of  categories  indicate  total  responses 
for  each'  category 

(*)  Due  to  a  typing  error  on  the  stencil,  the  blank  was 
omitted  after  this  category.  Thus  an  indeterminate  number  of  marks 
after  the  next  category  (youth  work)  may  also  apply  to  welfare 
activities.'  Thirteen  chaplains  added  the  missing  line  and  checked 
this  category. 

(3)  Comments  to  item  9  includedt  "selection  of  members, 
turnover  of  personnel,  gives  bhaplain  valuable  connection  with 
his  congregation  and  feedback  from  them,  lay  assistance  of 
approving/disapproving  proposed  plans  most  helpful,  insure  broad 
representation,  hard  to  keep  balance  between  power  and  impotency, 
chaplain  must  be  ready  to  work,  apathy,  developing  sense  of 
community,  it  would  be  open  to  criticism,  need  to  control  'know- 
it-all  •  layman,  balancing  different  denominational  interests, 
jealousy  of  other  chaplains,  it  can  perpetuate  ignorance — 
individuals  cannot  be  expected  to  be  100<£  dependable — a  profes- 
sional can  be  expected  to  be  dependable,  time  for  mettinss  and 
training  the  council  to  work  as  a  group  is  a  problem,  haven't 
thought  about  it  that  much,  don't  polarize  chapel  into  'in'  and 
•out*  groups,  make  sure  council  is  supervised." 


